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MR. DEXTER’S SCULPTURE. 


In so novel an Exhibition as the present, — 
consisting of three Marble Statues, originated 
and executed to the orders of wealthy patrons 
of Art, within the sound of the old Puritan 
bells, —it seems called for that the friends of 
the Artist, whose whole career makes him 
emphatically the Boston Artist, should offer 
them for a public exhibition. The occasion 
itself is one perfectly alone in the annals of 
the country, and deserves to be commemo- 
rated. A native artist of genius is no new 
thing —for we have several, of whom our 
country is proud; neither is it rare for them 
to present their works for public patronage, 
after having been to the old world, amid 
the models and among the haunts of the mas- 
ters of antiquity, and kindred spirits of a later 
day; sitting down with an almost inspired 
chisel where ‘“ Mendeli’s marbles glare,’ or 
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gathering inspiration and aid in Italy, the fount 
of classic models, as Byron calls it, 


“_ The garden of the world, the home 
Of all Art yields and Nature can decree.” 


But to be called to criticise and admire 
works from one peculiarly self-taught ; — who 
never knew the secrets of moulding clay, 
till he developed them for himself; who never 
saw a chisel, other than his own, touch “ the 
sleeping spirit of the rock;” who never, in 
his calling, has been beyond our city walls; 
—Jis of itself a novelty, worthy of unusual 
notice. | 

The history of the Art of Sculpture, as 
well as the progress of all arts from early 
barbarism, is neither without interest nor use. 
It doubtless had its origin in the practice of 
modeling soft substances into figures, as ob- 
jects of superstitious worship; and as the art 
was the offspring of religion, so only were 
religious objects at first represented. In the 
earliest times, men venerated rough stones and 
ragged blocks, that were said to have fallen 
from heaven — probably Aérolites — and thence 
pillars, set up as landmarks, called termini. 
From the ninth to the seventh century pre- 
ceding the Christian era, the Greeks had much 
intercourse with that peculiar commercial peo- 
ple—the Pheenicians; and among them they 
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found the common worship of the god Thoth, 
who had taught them letters. They after- 
wards employed the image of this god for 
their landmarks, compelling its worship. Such 
pillars were called herme ; and thence it was 
that the god of roads, travellers, and journeys, 
was called by the Greeks Hermes. At length 
a head was added to the pillars, and thus 
sculptured busts had an origin. 

The Art existed among the ancient Hin- 
doos, Persians, and Assyrians ; yet the Egyp- 
tians were the first who adopted anything 
approaching a style of art. But as the king- 
dom of the dead was to them the true exist- 
ence, so their art is more related to death 
than life; their figures are stiff, cold, and 
motionless. The Greeks were not very dif- 
ferent ; and the next step from the heads of 
the Hermes, was to add arms hanging close 
to the body, feet indicated only by an incision, 
the eyes and mouth by rude slits. Then came 
the attempt at separating the feet, extending 
the arms at painful angles from the trunk, 
with an imitation of weapons in the hands. 
As these were generally made small, they were 
placed upon columns; and hence came the 
name Statue, from the Latin sto, to stand; or 
more strictly statuo, to set up, both of which 
have the same Greek root. 
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About a hundred years before the Trojan 
war, came Dedalus, with whom commenced a 
new era in the art. The Greeks had such 
exalted notions of his genius, that they said 
he made statues see, hear, speak, and walk. 
He was the first great sculptor, and from him 
all artists have been styled Deedalides. He 
flourished about three thousand years ago, and 
for centuries his was the only style, and all 
works of sculpture were strictly symbolical 
figures. ‘Then came the ideal style, with Phid- 
ias of Athens for its creator. This style has 
given us almost all the gods and goddesses 
of mythology ; and it made a splendid intro- 
duction to the beautiful style, begun by Soc- 
rates, the sculptor of the clothed graces. 
Praxiteles and Scopas brought the art to its 
highest perfection, by uniting beauty with 
grace ; and the former it was, who first rep- 
resented Venus entirely naked, and thus cre- 
ated the later ideal of this goddess. 

The fourth period was that of elevated por- 
trait sculpture, of which Sysippus of Sicyon 
became the master. All the European nations 
have given birth to great men in the execu- 
tion of statuary, and Italians, Germans, Dutch, 
English, Swedish, and Russian Sculptors have 
at times contended for the palm. Canova, 
who died in 1822, is perhaps at the head of 
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modern great names, and excelled especially in 
grace of style and perfection of execution. 
Thorwaldsen, the Dane, quite recently dead, 
excelled in grandeur and strength of expres- 
sion, and shed a brilliant glory upon our day. 
Houdon in Paris, Chantrey in London, — also 
recently deceased, — were worthy of rank with 
the great masters. 

To this last class of sculpture, belong the 
figures here presented. The first, and earliest 
in its execution, is the colossal statue of 


“@he Backwoodsman.”’ 


‘“* Say’st thou the wilderness impedes the spread 
Of civil life, though man desires to tread 
Those beauteous hills that round the valleys lay, 
Unharmed by serpent’s fangs, or beasts of prey ? 
The woodman comes with axe—loud sound the strokes 
Impetuous driven deep in the giant oaks ; — 
Their strength departs, as widely cleaves the wound, 
And cloud-topt trees come thundering to the ground.” 


This statue is intended to represent the im- 
personation of American genius, in the figure 
of a hardy pioneer of civilization, as he goes 
forth into the wilderness to endure the diffi- 
culties of his new life, embodying both the 


physical and moral suggestions of the lot of 
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an Anglo-Saxon adventurer. The attitude is 
erect, with an inclination forward. The arms 
are uplifted and thrown back over the right 
shoulder, while the hands grasp the helve of 
the axe which is about to descend into the 
trunk of the tree that springs at the feet. 
The dress is in keeping, being only a shirt, 
which, with its rolled-up sleeves, leaves the 
muscularly developed arms nearly bare —coarse 
trowsers are girded about the loins, while 
the feet are covered with a primitive kind 
of shoe, being rough undressed leather, folded 
up to the ankles, threaded and tied about with 
leathern thongs. The expression of the head 
and face is designed to be that of inflexibility 
of purpose, intellectual power, and high moral 
aim, mingled with manly beauty, and the 
gentler sympathies of humanity. 

The Statue had its origin in the voluntary 
suggestions contained in a letter, from a dis- 
tinguished and liberal citizen of Boston. ‘The 
artist was then occupying rooms in Tremont 
Row, previous to building his studio at 
Cambridge, and felt gratified at the attention 
of his friend. The suggestions thus given 
were immediately considered by the sculptor, 
who sought interviews and counsel among his 
patrons. His successful busts and_ statues 
already executed, prepared them for a hearty 
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co-operation in the enterprise, and he met 
with warm sympathy. The letter referred to 
is appended : — 


* Boston, Aucust 4, 1845. 
H. Dexter, Esq., 


Sir: — While sculpture among the an- 
cients has given life to an imaginary being, — Hercules 
— why may not modern sculpture give body and form to 
that real being, the pioneer of civilization, — The Back- 
woodsman ? 

“¢ A West and Clevenger have celebrated the figure of 
the Indian, why may not a Dexter chisel life into that 
benefactor of man, the tamer of the wilderness, who, with 
axe in hand, constructs a habitation for his dependent fam- 
ily? The moral sublime is exhibited in the life of the 
Backwoodsman. If the friends of the Arts wish to favor 
the undertaking, you may acquire both fame and bread in 
your studio, and the proprietors of the Athenzeum possess, 
in all coming time, an interesting specimen of a man. 
To encourage you in the work, I will advance One Hun- 
dred Dollars towards defraying the expense. 


Respectfully, 
I have the honor to be, 
My dear Sir, 


Yours, &c., 
Geo. C. SHattuck.’”’ 


But one voice was heard as to the project, 
and Messrs. Samuel Appleton, Thomas H. Per- 
kins, Abbot Lawrence, David Sears, Edmund 
Dwight, Nathan Appleton, William Lawrence, 
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George W. Lyman, Samuel A. Eliot, George 
C. Shattuck, George C. Shattuck, Jr., Edward 
Brooks, John D. Williams, John Bryant, Jr., 
John C. Gray, J. P. Cushing, William Apple- 
ton, Francis C. Gray, Jonas Chickering, and 
Josiah Quincy, Jr., immediately encouraged the 
undertaking by liberal subscriptions. It was 
modelled not many months after, and has been 
transferred to the marble in the interim, as 
the demands upon the time of the sculptor for 
lesser orders would allow. Since the Back- 
woodsman has been finished, the two figures 
that accompany it have been executed, and 
they form by no means a fanciful complement 
to the exhibition of the first—as they embody 
the spirit of 


“ Observation,” 


AND 


“@he First Lesson.” 


* Behold! the child— observing Nature’s laws — 
By Nature’s aid correct conclusion draws: 
Hence comes the knowledge Science proudly pays, 
While books confirm and aid our infant days.” 


These statues are the result of the liberal 
patronage of J. P. Cushing, Esq., of Water- 
town, — and it may be added, are correct por- 
trait statues of his own children, — the selection 
of attitude and character only being left to the 
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artist. In them, however, the sculptor has 
aimed to have an ideal beauty and teaching, 
which shall give them a merit, as works of 
Art, far exceeding their intrinsic worth as nat- 
ural representatives. They typify the progress 
of science by the simplicity of childhood — 
that enchanting period, when “heaven lies 
about us,” and in which our being is true to 
itself, unrestrained and free from the trammels 
of custom, and the falsity of factitious life. 

The statue of “ Observation,” shows us pure 
Nature, in one of its simplest and most pleas- 
ing garbs. The little squirrel with its nut, 
is earnest for the sweet and hidden kernel 
within; and the pleasingly intent face of the 
boy, betrays no less ardor to know and taste 
the secret kernel of Knowledge, which will be 
infinitely relished by the increased hunger of 
his awakening soul. Ideas are forming, and as 
they become clear and definite, the transition 
is certainly beautiful to the sister statue, where 
Thought has become Visible Record, and is 
fixed upon the tablets of the “ First Lesson.” 
As the figure is regarded in this light, it is 
believed the spectator will sympathize with 
the spirit of the subjoined extract from one 
' of the city papers in April last: — 

“If the Backwoodsman be a representative 
and equal, of the dignity, strength, and com- 
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manding power of Thorwaldsen, then is this 
child an equal in graceful beauty, superb fin- 
ish, and ideal life, to any, even the most ex- 
quisite pieces of Michael Angelo and Canova. 
The subject is perhaps two and a half years 
of age, with a beautiful head and richly clus- 
tering locks, sitting in about half undress upon — 
a cushion, with bare feet crossed, and looking 
upon a little book. The attitude is the very 
acme of childish ease and grace, the drapery 
is flowing and almost transparent, and the 
finished elegance of the whole seems to whis- 
per to you that, if you keep silence a moment, 
the inocent face will glance away from its 
play-book, while the happy laugh and merry 
prattle will burst out from its speaking lips. 
As we saw it some weeks since, in the artist’s 
studio, beside the Backwoodsman, and in the 
presence of half-finished busts and models, we 
became so impressed with its humanity, that we 
felt sad to leave it alone with so many stern 
and commanding forms, and could not divest 
ourselves of the feeling that it and they had 
real hearts, that felt what they embodied.” 


Boston, October, 1848. 
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